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[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorolo ical, and Mine- 
regent Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History ; Vv tion, &c. ; Antiquities, &c. &c.; to 
be continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








PIGMY SKELETONS. 


ANTIQUITIES OF TENNESSEE. 


(From the Nashville Whig,—American paper.) 


On the farm of Turner Lane, Esq. five 
miles south-east of Sparta, on the waters of 
the Caney Fork of Cumberland, and on 
other farms adjacent, have lately been found 
small graves, sunk into the earth from one 
foot to eighteen inches below the surface. 
They are about ten inches broad and 
eighteen inches long, having a flag limestone 
rock at each of the ends and sides, and co- 
vered with the same species of rock. In these 
graves are found skull bones, about three 
inches in diameter, nearly sound: the other 
bones being proportionally small. Between 
two and three hundred of these graves have 
been discovered. In every tomb, yet opened, 
was found a small black earthen pot, about 
one pint in capacity, containing a small 
conch-shell, undecayed, of a grey colour 
on the exterior and red within, and as 
transparent as this species of shell is usually 
found. The pot, when broken, exhibits 
numerous white specks of round shining 
particles. 

It isa matter of striking curiosity, that 
there is not to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of this place, any limestone of the 
same species with that of which these 
tombs are constructed. 

In the vicinity of the place where these 
graves are found, there are the vestiges of 
a large town, having parallel streets extend- 
ing east and west, The land they are upon 





is covered with as large timber as any in 
the neighbourhood. The sutures of the 
heads of these skeletons are closed, and as 
sound and solid as the other parts of the 
sculls. 

At Mr. Anderson's, two miles and a half 
in a south-westwardly direction from the 
farm of Mr. Lane, were found other skele- 
tons of the same dimensions, in tombs con- 
structed upon the same plan, and of similar 
materials. One at least, tt is satd, was 
observed to have teeth, and all the bones 
belonging to the human body. 

The facts above stated are attested by 
Mr. Lane, of White county, who has seen 
the skeletons very often: by his son, Jacob 
A. Lane, Esq. of Sparta, in the same coun- 
ty; and by another son, Alexander Lane, 
Esq. a student at law, who all say they can 
be verified by all the inhabitants in the vi- 
cinity of the farm of Mr. Lane. Mr. Lane 
the father, who is a man of observation, 
gives it as his decided opinion, that these 
are the skeletons of adult persons.—He 
founds his opinion upon the solidity of the 
bones of the heads, and also upon the fact, 
of the sutures of the skulls being entirely 
closed and solid. 

The trees growing where they were found, 
are of as great size and age as any in the 
surrounding forest. Both at Mr. Ander- 
son’s and Mr. Lane’s are many extensive 
circular elevations of earth, raised two or 
three feet above the common surface, ar- 
ranged in order, having the very appearance 
of once populous towns, upon which are 
standing large trees: on one of them, a pop- 
lar of five feet diameter at least. The small 
graves at Mr. Lane’s are arranged, but at 
Mr. Anderson’s there is a large burying 
ground full of them, without any order as 
to position. That the bones are human, 
Mr. Lane thinks there can be no doubt, and 
that they are not the bones of children, he 


The conch-shells, it would seem, must 
have been brought from the borders of the 
ocean; as there are none such to be found 
either in the rivers of Kentucky or these of 
this state: and it would also seem, that 
they must have been brought hither imme- 
diately before their deposition in these ves- 
sels. In a few years, they probably would 
have been lost or broken to pieces, had 
they remained unburied. That the ani- 
mals the skeletons belonged to, drank water, 
and were not sucklings, is intimated by the 
water vessel at the head of each skeleton. 
The rocks which enclose them, are thin 
blue limestone, and not of that neighbour- 
hood originally, all the limestone in the 
vicinity being of a grey colour. Here is a 
mystery that baffles conjecture, and puts all 
experience at defiance. The stories of the 
pigmiesof Herodotus, on the borders of Ethi- 
opia and the Red Sea, and those of Homer in 
India, have always been treated as fables, 
which, in the days of those men, entered 
into most of their written compositions. At 
this day, we must outstrip credulity itself, 
to believe in the real existence of pigmy 
men. How could a nation of pigmy men, 
not exceeding eighteen inches in stature, 
build habitations, clear the forest, cultivate 
the soil, defend themselves against the ra- 
vages of the hawk and eagle, the wolf and 
the panther? How live in a world of 
giants,* such as are mentioned by ancient 
writers, when the size and age of men, 
bearing a just proportion to each other, far 
exceeded those of the present day? The 
remains of a gigantic race are not more 
than seven miles from the burying ground 
of these pigmies. Their skeletons are not: 
shorter than seven feet; frequently above 
it. 

Figure, in imagination, one of these 
skeletons covered with muscles, &c. and 
distended by ordinary repletion ; place hinr 








thinks unquestionable. 


* Holy writ attests the existence of giants, 
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by the side of the largest man of the —— 
day, and what would be his comparative 
appearance? The place where the larger 
skeletons were buried, is covered with trees 
of no less magnitude and age than is that 
where the smaller ones are found. They 
are, therefore, brought to a simultaneous 
existence ; or, at all events, to periods not 
very distant from each other. Was the 
smallest child of a giant of a size as dimi- 
nutive as that of -the smallest skeletons ? 
Did the Samoiede of America, whose com- 
mon stature does not exceed four feet, and 
whose female, it may be supposed, is still 
of inferior size, come hither from the north- 
eastern coast of America, in company with 
the people of Scythia, remarked by all the 
writers of antiquity for their’ monstrous 
size? Is it possible, that, in their passage 
through the neek of land which it is sup- 
posed connects’ the two continents toge- 
ther, those Scythians dragged with them 
some of the dwarfish nations of north-eastern 
America, whose descendants are now found 
living within the arctic circles? and that 
these small skeletons are the relics of the 
pigmy race, whose posterity, ‘by the genial 
warmth of a milder climate, and the plenti- 
ful diet which it affords, have returned to 
the stature which their immediate ancestors 
lost, by the migrations of their ancestors 
into the inhospitable climates of the north? 
which, chiiling the blood, diminishing the 
force of its circulation, and rendering their 
supply of food precarious and unwholesome, 
in the lapse of a long series of ages reduced 
their primitive bulk? If this be so, the 
women, and the ungrown children of the 
first emigrants, although beyond the age of 
infancy, and not yet arrived at maturity, 
might not have been of larger dimensions 
when clothed with flesh than is indicated by 
these skeletons. 

Let us look for conch-shells on the shores 
of: north-eastern America, and look there 
also for the stature of those who inhabit the 
most northwardly regions of these countries, 
and we shall perceive whether this conjec- 
ture has the countenance of probability ; and 
if not, then let it be owned with candour 
that many are the unsearchable ways of |'to 
Providence. 

But, indeed, a conjecture may be offered, 
before we leave this subject, which, to some, 
may possibly seem worthy of attention.— 
“Phe Egyptians, in ancient times, worship- 
ed a great number-of animals, and, among 





others, the Ibis, the Hawk, the Cat, the 
Dog. In whatever family a cat died, every 
individual of that family cut off his or her 
eyebrows; but, if a dog died, the whule 
family shaved their heads, and, in fact, 
every part of their bodies. The cats, when 
dead, were carried to sacred buildings, and 
after being salted, were buried in the city of 
Buhastes. Of the canine species, the fe- 
males were buried in consecrated chests, 
which ceremony was also observed with 
respect to the Johncumen.”—Herod: Eu. 
65, 66, &c. 

he Hindoos, says the Abbé Dubois, pay 
honour and worship, less or more solemn, 
to almost every living creature, whether 
quadruped, bird, or reptile. He then gives 
a long list of the worshiped animals, be- 
ginning with the Ape, and including the 
dog and other animals. The Ape is the class 
of animals which receives the highest ho- 
nours. The striking resemblance which 
the Hindoos remark, between this animal 
and man, in exterior appearance and phy- 
sical relations, -was the first cause of the 
great reverence in which they held him.— 
2u Dubois, 216. ‘Phe worship of the great 
Ape Hanumen extends over all the territory 
of India, and especially among the followers 
of Vishnu. His idol is every where seen 
in the temples and other places frequented 
by the people. And it is also frequently 
found'in the woods and under thick trees in 
desert places. But particularly where the 
Vishnuvites abound, the favourite idol of 
Hanumen is found almost every where.— 
The sacrifices offered to it usually consist 
of the simplest productions of nature ; and, 
in parts frequented by Apes, devotees are 
often seen who give them part of their food, 
and consider it a meritorious deed. 

The sculls and other bones described by 
Mr. Lane may be the bones of sacred ani- 
mals, buried’ by a superstition not dissimilar 
to that ‘of the Hindvo and Egyptian: and, 
being not more than twenty miles from the 
place where the three-faced image was found, 
both may have been deposited by the same 


religious notions. Thé conch-shell, left in 


‘the sinall water-vessel, indicates an intent 

to provide for the accommodation of some 
‘animal who could-use the conch for dipping 
‘water out of the larger vessel. Should this 
conjecture be found'worthy of adoption, the 
evidénce’ of Hindooancestry Will Have at- 
tained ‘a degree of strength ‘almost too sta- 
ble to suffer resistance. © The animal whe- 





ther ape or monkey, aad the conch-shell, 

may have come from the Gulph of Mexico, 
Cumana, or the waters of the Oronoko and 
the adjacent countries, whither it is probable 
they came, from the old world, with the 
superstition which deified them. The sedu- 
lous anxiety manifested for their preserva- 
tion; the care taken, in their burial, to 
provide a certain species of stone for the 
coffin, and, for their future accommodation, 
a*water vessel and a dipper, are circum- 
stances which must have proceeded from 
some inviolable and indispensible religious 
injunction; the very same, perhaps, which 
governed the conduct of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and of the ancient, intermediate, and 
present Hindoos. 





REMARKS ON THE STEAM BOAT; 
ADDRESSED TO 
Ship-owners, Manufacturers, and Canal and Insurance 
Companies, 
By Artuur Howe Hotpsworrts, Esq. 
Of Dartmouth. 
— 

In offering the following, remarks to the public, on 
the use of the steam-boat, it will not be necessary to 
go into the history of the engine that gives it motion, 
as its power is now too well known to require any ex- 
planation: yet the author will feel. himself excused, if 
he takes this opportunity of paying a tribute to the me- 
mory of one of his own town, by mentioning, that to 
Newcomen, of DartTMouTH, are we indebted for 
the first idea of that steam engine, which having since 
undergone a variety of improvements, has given us 
the power of surpassing the whole world in the splen- 
dour of owr mechanical establishments on land, and 
will, at no distant period, give us equal celebrity on 
the water, if full encouragement be afforded to those 
persons who will direct their attention to the best ap- 
plication of its powers afloat, whether employed to 
forward our commercial adyentures in time of peace, 
or to defend’ them in war. 

The steam-boat has been hitherto.used as a vessel to 
carry passengers; in a few instances as a pilot-boat, 
towing ships into and out of harbour, when the wind 
is too strong against them; and the engine has been 
lately made: use of ina very ingenious way, to take 
up gravel from the beds of rivers, procuring, in 
some. cases, a; fine material for making roads, and 


deepening the water at the same time. There are, 


however, a variety of other purposes to which this 
boat may be applied, if fitted with a windlass, cap- 
sterns, and force pumps, to be driven by her engine, 
making her a useful labourer afloat, and.a fire-engine 
of the most. powerful description. 

| Asa Pilot-boat, she should ‘havea windlass imme- 
diately behind the engine, with a warp coiled’ on it, 
strong enough to drag such ships.as.frequent(the port, 
in any weather in which they can require to be movec,. 
If the harbour, has buoys to which she can make fast, 
she will give the end of the warp to-the ship she has in 
chatge, and pass fron’ one buoy to another, veering ber 


» warp:as she goes, then fixing herself; and drawing the. 


vessel to each in succession; leaving her:charge made 


‘fast to one buey while she passes to the next: but 
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where there are'not buoys, she must work by her own 
anchor (which may be of any weight, proportioned, 
not to Her size, but to the object to be accomplished, 
as she will always be able to weigh it with ease, work- 
ing her own windlass or capstern by the engine) run- 
nifig’ a-head as fat'as she can before she lets it go, 
when) veering far enough to enable it to hold, she will 
heave on the warp the moment the vessel attached to 
it Has her own arichor clear of the grotind, to which, 
under these circumstafices, she must trust, whilst the 
team-boat is nioving a-head to lay down hers for the 
next warp: The vessel may be thus taken far enough 
to windwardto get to sea from most harbours, at any 
time. It must not, however,-be conceived that warp- 
ing will only be an advantage as an entire operation, 
for, the more intricate the passage, the less will it be 
necessary; because, where the wind is fair, or not 
entirely opposed to the ship, the warp may not be re- 
quired. It will happen also, that the steam-boat may 
be able to tow the whole way, except at a particular 
point of land, round which a strong tide may set against 
her, accompanied with squalls of wind and a head sea. 
Such a situation would prevent the steam-boat from 
passing with the ship, and a space of a few hundred 
yards may, in consequence of it, spoil the voyage: for 
it must be borne in mind, that in the same proportion 
as the obstacle which the tide thus presents is increased, 
is the power to overcome it diminished, as the water, 
under these circumstances, runs from the wheels, ren- 
dering them less efficient than in any other situation ; 
whilst, if the steam-boat, by running a-head of her 
charge, has the power of getting hold of a buoy, or 
drops her own anchor when fitted for a warp, she will 
bring the vessel through the difficult part, and thus 
have the power of accomplishing her ultimate object. 
Many other situations may be found, where the same 
power may prove equally useful, but which can only 
develop themselves, as the practice of towing by steam- 
boats shall increase. 

She may afford relief to vessels likely to drive in a 
gale of wind, by laying down anchors, and carrying 
cables to them; or circumstances may arise, where, 
by striking their, yards and topmasts, she may warp 
them out of dangerous situations, when no other power 
could move them a-head ; for the engine may-be made 
to do the work of any number of men, and strength 
may thus be embodied on board 2 pilot-vessel equal to 
the crew of a first-rate man of war, even if the whole 
could man the capstern at one time, whilst she may 
herself be secured {either for her own retreat, or for 
the purposes above-mentioned, by anchors of any 
weight and power that may be thought necessary. 

And if, in ‘warping large ships, any fear should arise 
that the warp might break, one of the ship’s cables 
may be secured tothe steam-boat, or, by her aid, to 
the buoy to which she attaches herself, which the ship 
would veer out as the steam-boat leaves her, and heave 
in as they approach each other, so that the ship 
would hang on her own cable, until the warp, if it 
should give way, could be replaced; and, by working 
with two cables in this way, she weuld never cast 
off from the one buoy until she was secured to the 
next. 

But her labours must not end here; she is a beast of 
burthen, of the best sort, because she can take in and 
put out her load without men’s labour, and will hoist, 
by a crane or sheers fixed'on her deck, what cannot be 
trusted to any thing on board merchant-ship’s, as they 
are usually fitted. The part occupied now by passen- 
gers would afford much room for stowing goods; and 
she might tow lighters with her, from which she would 
hoist out every thing as well as from her own hold. 





The sheer might be a strong single spar, supported 
from a short mast (like a sheer hulk) sufficiently long 
to swing over a ship’s deck, or a quay, when taking 
any thing from either. When not thus occupied, it 
might, by setting the slings tight, be brought upright, 
and lashed to the head of the mast, when its guys 
might be made into two back-stays and a fore-stay, 
and its hoisting-geer a haulyard, with which it would 
raise any sail it might be found convenient to set; and 
thus coals may be saved whenever the wind is fair, or it 
may be struck down on the deck, whilst the mast 
would'serve as a good support to the chimney, parti- 
cularly in a sea. 

She may be used also as a floating crane, to move 
heavy bodies from one ship to another, placing herself 
between them, or to or from the land. 

She may be brought alongside a carpenter’s yard, 
when a ship is to be drawn up to be repaired, and work 
with her capstern the falls of the tackles, whilst the 
standing parts are secured on shore. 

She may be employed in the same manner to weigh 
asunken ship, the suspending power over the wreck 
being on board other vessels at her side. 

Where there are docks, or other places that require 
to be drained, she may lie near, and work the pumps 
on shore by communicating rods brought to her en- 
gine; and she may thus raise water from the lower to 
the upper level of a canal, replacing more than can be 
expended in her passing through a lock; or she may 
draw herself up a well-adjusted inclined plane, saving 
the locks altogether. 

Asa Fire-Engine, she may be found peculiarly useful, 
not only for the protection of those persons who may 
be on board, but for every description of property that 
may stand within her reach; and that is as far as hoses 
can carry the water, which will include every ship- 
wright’s yard, timber-wharf, and warehouse, in a sea- 
port, and probably the whole town as well. The mode 
in which the force-pumps should be attached to the 
engine, would depend on the fancy of the maker. It 
is only necessary here to say, that they should be so 
placed, as to have the greatest command of the vessel 
herself, and to be readily set in action; and, judging 
from the misfortune that happened to one of the Mar- 
gate packets, and which first suggested this idea, if 
placed at the head and stern, it would be best, as those 
are the parts least liable to fire, and one of them mast 
be the most secure station from whence to command 
the flames; for, as in the case of that packet, if the fire 
is near the engine, it will only cause it to work the 
more rapidly, and as the communicating rods to the 
pumps would be of iron, and, for security, might be 
placed on rollers within an iron pipe, which would 
prevent any thing from interrupting their action, no 
fire, however great, could render them unfit for work 
before it would besubdued. The rods would be always 
attached to the engine, when the connection with the 
pumps might be made ina few moments, on the first 
appearance of danger. 

If every Steam-boat, for whatever purpose she might 
be used, was thus fitted, the quantity of property that 
might be saved, when a fire breaks out near any of 
their stations, is scarcely to be calculated; and it need 
not be suggested to the Insurance Companies, that there 
is scarcely any time when one of these vessels is’ not 
within the reach of any fire, that can take place on the 
Thames, even as high as Richmond. One is every 
night off the Tower, and another above London Bridge, 
Hence the great bulk of property in the docks, wharfs, 
and warehouses, atid even the greatest part of London 
itself, might easily have a protector against fire, more 
powerful in its operation than any thing ‘yet employed, 





and which will continue to act with equal‘force, as 
long as coals and water cani'be foutid to supply it, by 
an arrangement only between the Insurance Companies 
and thé owners of the Steam Packets. The moment 
the vessel arrives at thé place'on fire, the wheels, which 
move her through the water, would be detached from 
the engine, and its whole power to be given tothe 
pumps, throwing a body of water, which would exceed, 
in force and quantity, all common conception. 

Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. where steam-boats are now 
in use, may, at a small expense, obtain the same security. 

In towns on low situations, where the country around 
is flat, tanks may be built to contain water, which may 
command'all'the houses, and by laying iron pipes from 
these to any spot by the river or canal side, where the 
steam-boat can be brought, she would fill the tanks 
whenever it would be required, either by attaching her 
pumps to the pipes, or working others on shore, as de- 
scribed in a former part of these remarks. A very large 
supply of water may thus be obtained in the night, 
leaving the engine at liberty for any other purpose dur- 
ing the day, when, if her time is not filled up, as before 
proposed, she may give motion to mills and manufac- 
tories, as the nature of their business may require; and 
thus, by dividing the expense amongst many, afford 
facilities to trades of various sorts, which could not in- 
dividually maintain such an engine. 

It may be probably considered by some, that ideas 
have been suggested which can never be accomplished, 
and therefore, by attempting too much, that the whole 
may be doubted; but this is’ a remark applicable to 
every proposal that carries any novelty with it; and if 
nothing had been undertaken in this country that was 
not considered by every one certain to succeed before 
it was begun, we would bear amongst nations a very 
different rank in science from that which we now so 
proudly sustain. 

Here, however, the coldest calculator need not be 
alarmed. Steam-boats are in use in mdhy parts of the 
country; and to add the machinery necessary to prove 
the truth of these remarks, would require a sum too 
insignificant to make any man doubt the propriety of 
suggesting them to the public. 

P.S. It may be thought strange that in the foregoing 
remarks, there is not any notice taken of our naval 
stations. The fact is, at the time these were printed, I 
was in communication with the Admiralty on the sub- 
ject, and did not therefore think it right to make any 
such allusion to those places. 





OLIVES: CURIOUS FACT IW BOTANY. 
—_- 


Letters from Provence mention the total failure of 
the olive plantations in that part of France. It has, in- 
deed, been remarked, that for upwards of half acentury, 
the olives have shown a tendency to emigrate. The soil 
of Provence now appears to be entirely ruined, and no 
hope is entertained there of the future cultivation of 
olives. For the last fifty, years, none of the young 
shoots have risen to above five or six feet high. It is the 
same in the adjacent countries, which have all suffered 
more or less from the cold of late years. Twoe-fifths of 
these plants have been cut down to the very roots; and 
three years will scarcely suffice to enable jthem to attain 
maturity, The olives of Marseilles and Var were some 
time ago in excellent condition, but all have perished. 





Mr. N. Mill is said to have discovered a new metal 


resembling gold, and ing some of its best quali- 
ties, which he calls aurum millium. In colourit resern- 
bles'60s. gold, and is, in specific gravity, nearly equal 
to jeweller’s gold. It is eable, pod bas the property 


of not easily tarnishing. It is hard and sono: 
fuifiitde cate ih the working. a 


A block of’ amethysts has been sent’ from Brazil to 
Calcutta, four feet in circumference, and weighing 98Ibs, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


—— 

¢+ We have frequently been solicited to add to the 
other features of our Work, a Journal of the Weather, 
to be continued in a regular monthly series; and we 
are at length enabled to accomplish the object, by the 
politeness of a professional gentleman at Manchester, 
who has long been in the habit of registering Meteoro- 
logical Phenomena; and whoin we take this opportu- 
nity of thanking for his liberal offer, of which we shall 
with pleasure avail ourselves. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and ‘Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deducted from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of September, 1820, by 
THomas Hanson, Surgeon. 
—=— 





















































BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 
Mean 29.80 
Highest... 30.20 
Lowest 29.30 
Range 90 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours .........+ - Al 
Mean daily Spaces in inches ........--.ssseeees sees 
Number of chang 12 
Real Spaces in Inches...... ae 0 
Real Number of Changes ... 0 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
MOM iii cdc bon Dabo ekte evened phscecteasictes 56.1° 
Highest 75° 
Lowest eeehenste wend sie 
Range ES .SbakbbUson ccs gstgnsose Pe 36° 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours ........... 25° 
RAIN, &c. 
Inches 2.440 
Number of wet days.........+00« - 15 
= foggy 0 
— SNOWY i000 0 
—— ———— hail y vroeeeececeeseceee (1) 
WIND. 
Norte scccocsssccdccscccces @. |; WESt. ccccccccce-cocccnecee 2 
Northseast ...0...cene0e. 3 | North-west... ween 6 
East ....00 sesssceeccecseeee O | Variable +. O 
South-east.......0.ceeeee. O | Calm . eos O 
South 4-| Brisk ....ccccccssscecssees 1 
South-west 15 | Boist 0 














NEW INVENTION OF LE BATEAU ROULANT. 
—=—_ 


Some trials of a boat on a new construction have 
lately been made at Paris. In the second trial, the in- 
ventor placed himself with his apparatus below the plat- 
form of the Pont Neuf. He set out from this point at 
ten minutes before ten, having on Mr. Dacheux, 
an experienced mariner, who took charge of the helm. 
Messrs. Marlet and Thibault, inspectors of the naviga- 
tion, followed in another boat, to observe the operations. 
In twenty minutes at the utmost, he preceeded beyond 
the Pont Royal, after having passed and repassed under 
the arches, and landed opposite the Quay d’Orsay.— 
There he made his land apparatus act, and roll the boat 
to the School of Natation, which was the end of his ex- 
pedition. The author of this ingenious discovery wished 
to prove, that by the aid of his machine, we may with 
equal ease roll on land and navigate on water, without 
the aid of the wind, or even of ordinary oars; and that 
the motions on both elements are neither interrupted, 
nor the velocity impeded. The whole secret lies in the 
moving power which makes it act, and remains con- 
stantly the same, except that the hinder wheel becomes 
the rudder when the boat is in the water.. You may 
with the wind favourable or against you; tack, ascend, 
or descend a river, at pleasure... The author asserts, that 
with a small decked vessel of this kind, it would be pos- 
sible in calm weather to cross the chanel rapidly, with- 
out fear of being overtaken by any boat.—Forcign 
Journal. 

A pine-apple of the black Antigua kind, which weighed 
five pounds fourteen ounces, was cut a few days ago 
in.the pinery of Lord Palmerston, at his ship’s 
seat of Broadlands, near Romsey. 
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LEONORA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTFRIED 
AUGUSTUS BURGHER. 


By W. R. SPENCER, Esq. 





[Inserted at the particular desire of a correspondent.] 
——_ 

The works of Mr. Burgher, the author of this and 
many other poems of the ballad kind, are universally 
esteemed, wherever the German language prevails as a 
national idiom, or is cultivated as a branch of education. 
Simplicity is the characteristic of his compositions ; and 
of all literary beauties, simplicity must be the most 
generally attractive. It is no common merit to excel in 
a style which all understand, many admire, and but few 
can attain. To this merit Mr. Burgher has an un- 
doubted claim; a claim our countrymen would be the 
first to allow, could they enjoy his expressions in their 
original purity, or his ideas in a faithful translation. 
No writer perhaps has ever obtained a more decided 
popularity. To this his subjects and his language 
equally contribute ; for the former he has mostly chosen 
local traditions, or legendary anecdotes; and in the lat- 
ter he is generally elegant, often sublime, and never 
unintelligible. Such qualifications ensure him the suf- 
frage of every class of readers. The scholar and the 
Moralist cannot refuse praise where they have found 
entertainment without disgust to their taste or danger 
to their principles ; and the mechanic peruses with de- 
light, sentiments suited to his feelings, imagery familiar 
to his mind, and precepts adapted to his practice. 

One of the most powerful causes of Mr. Burgher’s 
literary popularity, is the deep tinge of superstition that 
shades almost all his compositions. Supernatural inci- 
dents are the darling subjects of his countrymen. Their 
minds vigorously conceive, and their language nobly 
expresses, the terrible and majestic: and it must be 
allowed, that in this species of writing they would force 
from our nation the palm of excellence, were it not 
secured by the impregnable towers of Otranto. Of all 
their productions of this kind, Leonora is perhaps the 
most perfect. The story in a narrow compass unites 
tragic event, poetical surprise, andepicregularity. The 
admonitions of the Mother are just, although ill-timed. 
The despair of the Daughter at once natural, and crimi- 
nal; her punishment dreadful, but equitable. Few 
objections can be made to a subject, new, simple, and 
striking; and none to a moral, which cannot be too fre- 
quently nor too awfully enforced. 

The translator must apologise to those who are ** docti 
sermones utriusque linguez,” for some deviations from 
the original text. Mr. Burgher has repeatedly used 
words merely for sound, as ‘‘ trap, trap, trap,” for the 
trotting of a horse; and ‘cling, cling, cling,” for the 
ringing of a door-bell. These echoes to the sense, which 
are strictly ** vox et preterea nihil,” custom may recon- 
cile to a German taste; but. literally adopted. in: an 
English version, they would appear more ridiculous 
than descriptive. In general, it is hoped, that, although 
many beauties may have been obscured, no essential 





meaning has been omitted or adulterated. 





Between the completion of this Poem. and its publi- 
cation, which has been unavoidably delayed, as much 
time was required by the artists to do justice to those ex- 
quisite designs, which are its brightest ornament; an 
elegant version of the same ballad has been published 
by Mr. Pye. Had the author of this translation fore- 
seen the intentions of the Jaureat, he would not pro- 
bably have risked a contest with such a distinguished 
competitor ; but, as he had long entered the field be- 
fore Mr. Pye appeared as his adversary, he will not now 
shrink from a combat where doubtful victory must 
ensure applause, and even complete failure allow the 
consolation of ‘‘ Enee magni dextra cadit.”” 

—— 


LEONORA. 


From visions of disastrous love 

Leonora starts at dawn of day 3 

** How long, my Wilhelm, wilt thou rove ? 
Does death or falsehood cause thy stay ?” 
Since he with godlike Frederick's pow’rs 
At Prague had foremost dared the foe, 

No tidings cheer’d her lonely hours, 

No rumour told his weal or woe. 


Empress, and King, alike fatigued, 

Now bade the storm of battle cease $ 

Their arms relenting friendship leagued, 

And heal’d the bleeding world with Peace. 

They sing, they shout, their cymbals clang ; 
Their green wreaths wave, they come, they come ; 
Each war-worn Hero comes to hang 

With trophies his long wept-for home. 


While from each bastion, tower, and shed, 
Their country’s general blessing showers ; 
Love twines for every laurel’d head, 

His garland of domestic flowers. 

How welcome husbands, sons, return’d ! 
What tears, what kisses greet the brave ! 
Alone poor Leonora mourn’d, 

Nor tear, nor kiss, nor welcome gave. 


From rank to rank, from name to name, 
The fond inquirer trembling flew : 

But none by person or by fame, 

Aught of her gallant Wilhelm knew. 
When all the joyous bands were gone, 
Aghast ! she tore her raven hair ; 

On the cold earth she cast her down, 
Convuls’d with frenzy and despair. 


In haste th’ affrighted mother flew, 

And round her dleap'd her aged arms : 

** Oh, God! her griefs with mercy view, 
Oh! calm her constant heart’s alarms ? ”” 
‘* Oh, mother! past is past; ’tis o’er ; 
Nor joy, nor world, nor hope I see; 
Thy God my anguish hears no more. 
Alas, alas! Oh, woe is me!” 


‘¢ Oh, hear, great God! with pity hear! 
My child, thy prayer to Heaven address ; 
God does all well, ’tis ours to bear ; 

God gives, but God relieves distress.”” 

‘* All trust in Heaven is weak and frail ; 
God ill, not well, by me has done ; 

I pray’d, while prayers could yet avail ; 
Now prayers are vain, for Wilhelm’s gone.” 
s¢ Oh, ever in affliction’s hour 

The Father hears his children cry ; 

His blessed sacraments shall pour 

True comfort o’er thy misery.” 

** Oh, mother! pangs like mine that burn, 
What sacrament can e’er allay ? 

What sacrament can bid return 

Life’s spirit to the mouldering clay ?” 


** But if, my child, in distant lands, 
Unmindful of his plighted vows, 

Thy false one courts another’s bands, 
Fresh kisses, and a newer spouse, 

Why let the perjur’d rover go; 

No blessings shall his new love bring, 
And when death lays his body low, 
Thy wrongs his guilty soul shal! sting.” 
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** My pangs no cure, no comfort crave ; 
Joy, hope, and life, alike I scorn ; 

My hope is death, my joy the grave, 
Curs’d be the day that saw me born! 
Sink, sink, destested vital flame, 

Sink in the starless night of death: 

Not God’s, but Wilhelm’s darling name 
Shall faulter from my parting breath ! 


« Judge not, great God! this erring child, 
No guilt her bosom dwells within ; 

Her thoughts are craz’d, her words are wild ; 
Arm not for her the death of sin ! 

Oh, child! forget thy mortal love, 

Think of God’s bliss and mercies sweet ; 

So shall thy soul, in realms above, 

A bright eternal Bridegroom meet.” 


** Oh, mother! what is God’s sweet bliss ? 
Oh, mother, mother! what is hell ! 
With Wilhelm there is only bliss, 

: And without Wilhelm only hell ! 
O’er this torn heart, o’er these sad eyes, 
Let the still grave’s long midnight reign ; 
Unless my love that bliss supplies, 
Nor earth, nor heaven can bliss contain.” 


Thus did the demons of despair 

Her wildered sense to madness strain. 
Thus did her impious clamours dare 
Eternal Wisdom to arraign. 

She beat her breast, her hands she wrung, 
Till westward sunk the car of light, 

And countless stars in air were hung 

To gem the matron weeds of night. 


Hark! with high tread, and prancings proud, 
A war-horse shakes the rattling gate: 
Clattering his clanking armour loud, 

Fok a horseman at the grate: 

And, hark! the door-bell gently rings, 

What sounds are those we faintly hear ? 

The night breeze in low murmur brings 
These words to Leonora’s ear. 


** Holla, holla! my life, my love ! 

Does Leonora watch or sleep ? 

Still does her heart my vows approve ? 
Does Leonora smile or weep !’ 

** 0 Wilhelm, thou! these eyes for thee 
Fever'd with tearful vigils burn ; 

; ps! fear, and woe, have dwelt with ine; 
Oh! why so late thy wish’d return ?” 


‘© At dead of night alone we ride ; 

From Prague’s far distant field I come; 

” Twas late ere I could ’gin bestride 

This coal-black harb, to bear thee home.” 

‘¢ Oh, rest thee first, my Wilhelm, here! 
Bleak roars the blast through vale and grove ; 
Oh come, thy war-worn limbs to cheer 

On the soft couch of joy and love !” 


‘* Let the bleak blast, my child, roar on, 
Let it roar on ; we dare not stay : 

My fierce steed maddens to be gone, 

My spurs are set; away, away. 

Mount by thy true love’s guardian side ; 
We should ere this full far have sped ; 
Five hundred destined miles we ride 
This nights to reach our nuptial bed.” 


“* Our nuptial bed, this night so dark, 

So late, five hundred miles to roam ? 

Yet sounds the bell, which struck, to mark 
That in one hour would midnight come.” 

** See there, see here, the moon shines clear, 
We and the dead ride fast away ; 

I "gages though long our way, and drear, 

** Wereach our nuptial bed to-day.” 





‘* Say, where the bed and bridal hall? 

What guests our blissful union greet ? ” 

** Low lies the bed, still, cold, and small; 

Six dark boards, and one milk white sheet.” 

** Hast room for me?” ‘* Room, room enow: 
Come mount ; strange hands our feast prepare ; 
To grace the solemn rite, e’en now 

No common bridesmen wait us there.” 


Loose was her zone, her breast unveil’d, 
All wild her shadowy tresses hung ; 
O’er fear confiding love prevail’d, 

As lightly on the barb she sprung. 





XUM 





Like wind the bounding courser flies, 

Earth shakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 
Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman pant for breath. 


How swift, how swift from left and right 

The racing fields and hills recede ; 

Bourns, bridges, rocks, that cross their flight, 

In thunders echo to their speed. 

‘* Fear’st thou, my love? the moon shines clear; 
Hurrah! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?” 

‘* Ah, no; but talk not of the dead.” 


What accents slow, of wail and woe, 
Have made yon shrieking raven soar ? 
The death-bell beats! the dirge Tepeats, 
‘* This dust to parent dust restore.” 
Blackening the night, a funeral train 

On a cold bier a coffin brings ; 

Their slow pace measur’d to a strain 
Sad as the saddest night-bird sings. 


‘¢ This dust to dust restore, what time 
The midnight dews o'er graves are shed ; 
Meanwhile of brides the flower and prime 
I carry to our nuptial bed. 

Sexton, thy sable minstrels bring ! 

—— riest, the eternal pants to bless ! 
All in deep groans our 5 s sing, 

Ere we the genial pr ei 


The bier, the coffin, disappeared, 

The dirge in distant echoes died, 

Quick sounds of viewless steps are heard 
Hurrying the coal-black barb beside. 

Like wind the bounding courser flies, 

Earth shakes his thundering hoofs beneath ; 
Dust, stones, and sparks in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman pant for breath. 


Mountains and trees, on left and right, 

Swam backward from their aching view ; 

With speed that mock’d the labouring sight 
Towns, villages, and castles flew. 

‘* Fear’st thou, my love? the moon shines clear ; 
Hurrsh! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?” 

** Oh leave, oh leave in peace the dead!” 


See, where fresh blood-gouts mat the green, 
Yon wheel its reeking points advance ; 
There by the moon’s wan light half seen, 
Grim ghosts of tombless murderers dance. 
** Come, spectres of the guilty dead, 

With us your goblin morris ply, 

Come all in festive dance to tread, 

Ere on the bridal couch we lie.” 


Forward th’ obedient phantoms push, 
Their trackless foosteps rustle near, 

In sound like autumn winds that rush 
Through witherin, oak or beech-wood sere. 
With lightning’s force the courser flies, 
Earth shakes his thund’ring hoofs beneath, 
Dust, stones, and sparks, in whirlwind rise, 
And horse and horseman pant for breath. 


Swift roll the moonlight scenes away, 

Hills chasing hills successive fly ; 

E’en stars that pave th’ eternal way, 

Seem shooting to a backward sky. 

** Fear’st thou, my love? the moon shines clear ; 
Hurrah! how swiftly speed the dead ! 

The dead does Leonora fear ?” 

** Oh God! oh leave, oh leave the dead!” 


** Barb! barb! methinks the cock’s shrill horn 
Warns that our sand is nearly run : 

Barb! barb! I scent the gales of morn, 

Haste, that our course be timely done. 

Our course is done! our sand is run ! 
The nuptial bed the bride attends ; 
This night the dead have swiftly sped ; 


'» 


Here, here, our midnight travel ends ! 


Full at a portal’s massy grate 

The plunging steed impetuous dash’d : 

At the dread shock, wall, bars, and gate, 
Hurl’d down with headlong ruin crash’d. 
Thin, sheeted phantoms gibbering glide 

O’er paths, with bones and fresh skulls strewn, 
Charnels and tombs on every side, 

Gleam dimly to the blood-red moon. 








Lo, while the night’s dread glooms increase, 
All chang’d the wond’rous horseman steod, 
His crumbling flesh fell piece by piece, 
Like ashes from Cigar be: od. 

Shrunk to a skull his pale head glares, 
High ridg’d his eyeless sockets stand, 

All bone his length’ning form appears ; 

A dart gleams deadly from his hand. 


The fiend horse snorts : blue fiery flakes 
Collected roll his nostrils round ; 

High rear’d, his bristling mane he shakes, 
And sinks beneath the rending ground. 
Demons the thundering clouds bestride, 
Ghosts yell the yawning tombs beneath ; 
Leonora’s heart, its life-blood dried, 
Hangs quiv’ring on the dart of death. 


Throng’d in the moon’s eclipsing shade, 

Of fiends and shapes a spectre crowd 

Dance featly round th’ pe ccm. oa 

And howl this awful lesson loud : 

«* Learn patience, though thy heart should break, 
Nor seek God’s mandates to control ! 

Now this cold earth thy dust shall take, 

And Heav’n relenting take thy soul!” 





Literary Potices. 


AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. 
- 
[FROM AN AMERICAN JOURNAL. ] 








(Continued from our former numbers, pages 41, 57; 
73, 121.) 

When we first took up this subject, and ventured to 
give the name of Dr. Greenfield as the author of these 
novels, after the most positive conviction that Le alone 
is entitled to the merit, we expected to have our opinion 
arraigned, not only by those who knew something of the 
matter, but by all the pretenders to literature. Without 
ranking Mr. Walsh in the latter class by any means, we 
could not but admire the brisk spruce air with which he 
danced forward on this occasion, and the sage manner 
with which he delivered his opinion on the subject. ‘* It 
has no solid foundation,” says he; and ‘the assertion 
that Sir Walter Scott has disclaimed the authorship, is 
wholly gratuitous.” ’Pon honour. The fact is, that, on 
this subject, Mr. Walsh knows no more than any Ame- 
rican gentleman who is accustomed to read the English 
reviews; and feeling satisfied on this point, his ** gratui- 
tous” denial of our statement **moults nofeather.”” Wal- 
ter Scott never has acknowledged himself the author of 
these novels, and Walter Scott would be proud to attach 
his name to them were he the author ; but’he dared not 
—he is.simply employed by the bookseller to correct the 
proof sheets, and he knows that the name of Greenfield 
cannot appear before the public, and he condescends to 
bear the burthen of these literary honours. As to his 
immaculate virtue in shrinking from any intercourse 
with the author of Waverley and Rob Roy, it is at best 
very problematical. The vices of Dr. Greenfield wil) 
not infect Sir Walter, while he is gleaning the rich har- 
vest of his mind. ’ 

But as so much has been said of the splendid talents 
of Walter Scott, as our ears have been dinn’d with em 
comiums on ‘** the fiery touches of the poet of Marmidn.”? 
we shall here take the liberty of saying, that we do not 
wish to be ranked with that ‘* herd of mortals,” who 
have almost idolized the author of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. We cannot deny Walter Scott the ‘* meed of 
praise” to which he is entitled, for having interspersed 
the works he has published with many romantic and ele- 
vated strains, which would have done honour to the taste 
of the compiler of Ossian. We have long doubted, 
however, whether Walter Scott has a right to claim 
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originality.in all the: poems. which:he has. given to the 
world as his own. It is.a fact, well known in Scotland, 
that there oncé existed on the borders, which formerly 
divided it from England, a vast collection of printed bal- 
lads or songs, in which the achievements of the English 
and Scottish warriors were celebrated, by harpers and 
bards, peculiar to the two nations; who, previous to the 
union of the two countries, were constantly making in- 
roads upon each others territory: In conformity to the 
superstitious notions of these feudal times, and with the 
view of rendering their songs popular, the writers of them, 
almost universally; attributed supernatural powers to 
their own heroes, whom they placed under the immedi- 
ate guardianship of Heaven, while they painted those 
of their opponents in the most horrific colours, as leagued 
with infernal spirits, and indebted for their success to the 
power of necromancy. 

It ‘was: observed; of late years, by persons living on 
the spot, that these ballads were rapidly disappearing. 
Walter Scott, it was known, had been appointed Sheriff 
over an extensive portion of that district, which had 
been formerly the scene of these national and bloody 
affrays. Noone thought, however, of penetrating into 
the cause of the disappearance of these national and ro- 
mantic effusions; and it was not till scarcely a copy was 
to be found, and till the publication of Walter Scott’s 
‘¢ Ballads of the Scottish Border,” that any thing like a 
surmise was thrown upon the subject.—Even then, the 
world were not disposed to censure a publication, which, 
they were well persuaded, was not altogether original, 
although many felt disappointed at the studied silence 
which was kept up as to the real source from whence 
it sprung. But when volume after volume appeared, 
under. the name of Scott, containing the ancient legen- 
dary; tales of the border, there were not wanting persons 
who asserted that he was a plagiarist, and that his greatest 
merit consisted in giving to the ancient ballads a modern 
dxess; and, in that shape, stringing them together, as a 
dramatist or novel writer would the otherwise discord- 
ant parts of the most discordant works of that description. 
When Scott took up the pen, unaided by this resource ; 
when the subject of the battle of Waterloo called in so 
powerful a manner, for a display of ‘* fiery touch,” it 
was here that those who denied his native poetic power, 
sought, and found strong corroborative proof of the 
charge preferred against him, and which was now pretty 
openly avowed. 

The editor of the Baltimore Morning Chronicle exult- 
ing asks, in reference to Ivanhoe, ‘ Is it creditable that 
aman so eminent in the literary world as Walter Scott 
would share the reputation of this work if he was not 
the author? Would he wear the laurel that he had 
meanly filched from the brows of another man?” With 
regard to the character which Walter Scott has obtained 
as a writer being a guarantee for his principles, we do 
not discover the weight of this argument. There are 
instances of hundreds of authors of great celebrity, 
whose private life would not bear the smallest scrutiny. 
The sensible part of mankind never connect the private 
character of a writer with his writings. It is only the 
uninformed, who are always less liberal, that are apt to 
be influenced in this way. ‘here is no danger, there- 
fore, of Old Mortality, the Antiquary, or any other 


novels, being divested of their charms by the name of |° 


the real author, whatever was his crime, being now made 
public. All intelligent men have subscribed to their 
merit. This was all that was necessary to place them 
beyond the cavils of the hypocritical. 

As to Walter Scott being incapable of ‘* meanly filch- 
ing from the brows of another man,” we think we have 
shown, in our last article on this subject, that sufficient 
reason exists for allowing the doubt, as to Walter Scott’s 








es 


authorship, to obtain credit, without alleging any thing 


mean or filching against him. But if the statement | - 


already given, respecting his poems, be adhaitted, of the 
truth of which we have been confidentially assured, it 
will be seen that there are persons in existence who do 
not view the character of Scott, as a writer, as altogether 
free from blemish. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


ea ee 
S1r,—In looking over your Kaleidoscope, I observed 
among other in ing matter, a letter, signed Censor, 
in which were many suitable observations relative to a 
late innovation, which has been introduced by certain 





young tradesmen of late years—that of keeping their 
sl open to a much later hour than was the practice 
in er years; and also much later than is now the 


ice with their more reasonable neighbours. The 

of nine.o’clock is quite late enough to close the 

labour of the day, and allows time sufficient for all com- 

mon purposes of business. —— coincide with 
e 


Censor in his reprehension of the practice —— 
open the shops till ten, eleven, and twelve o'clock, w ich 
has of late obtained among a few of our pouty aa 
men. Sopa Os shops are closed at nine, the trades- 
man’s working day is even then fourteen or fifteen hours, 
which is quite long enough for apprentices, and quite 
sufficient to finish off the business of the day; unless, 
indeed, ists are to claim exemption upon the plea 
of advantage to the public health; in my humble opi- 
nion, not however presuming to place it in competition 
with theirs, the public health w: not suffer materially, 
nor would the reproaches of conscience endanger their re- 
pose, were they to set the example of retiring earlier 
to rest. Of whatever trade, or under whatever circum- 
stances those few tradesmen to whom ‘‘ Censor” alludes 
may be, I trust the public sentiment will never encou- 
rage in this town a growing innovation upon the g: 
old custom of closing the shops at a reasonable hour ; 
and that such unreasonable innovators will see their 
error, and be content to allow their enslaved apprentices 
the respite from toil enjoyed by their equally industrious 
and more sensible neighbours. If the young puffing 
tradesmen were the oniy experimantalists in their new 
system, it would have a more palliative appearance, 
because, being their own masters, they might alter their 
plan when they found themselves unequal to the fa- 
tigue; but with the poor apprentices it is different, be- 
cause, however evident it might be, that their health 
suffered in consequence, compulsion no doubt would be 
their fate, and it is well known that late hours are par- 
ticularly injurious to the constitution of young persons. 
I conceive this plan so far from getting a shonckeapet 
a good name, that it is the surest mode he could adopt 
to obtain a bad one, or thatof a hard master, which in 
my opinion is synonymous; more especially if they 
intend to rise in the estimation of the respectable part 
of their fellow townsmen. We cannot suppose for a 
moment that there is any occasion for these extraordi- 
nary late hours, as we hear our oldest and most respect-: 
able tradesmen complaining of the dulness of trade: we 
may conclude they have more to do than any young be- 
ginners, yet they contrive in the briskest of times, to 
finish at a reasonable hour; since these young trades- 
men are so , Saneeme of ee ae Toy na and 
managing above all their nei urs we might imagine 
they would contrive better, ) to be in such a bustle 
and predicament at midnight, as humourously de- 
scribed in‘ the letter of ‘* Censor.” Those who have 
children may imagine what would be their feelings, 
were their’s in the situation of these poor lads, and 
what their indignation to see them thus doomed to 
such a useless species of slavery. 

Liverpool. CIVITAS. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The great improvements that are making’ in 
this town, at the present period, cannot fail but inspire 
every friend of Liverpool with a heart full of joy and 
a boasting tongue; and if an obelisk were erected in the 
area of the new Haymarket, it would be gratifying to 
the eye, and ornamental to the town. 


Yours, &c. 
A FRIEND TO LIVERPOOL. 





‘face. 


Literary Trifling. 


EPISTOLARY DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 





¢% The following bagatelle is constructed upon the 
same principle as two others, which appeared in the 
first volume of our old series; the first of which, in 
verse, is entitled ‘* Woman ;” and the second in prose. 
—See pages 28 and 31. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—If you think the following is worth inserting 
in the Kaleidoscope, it is at your service; if not, you 
have my leave to burn it. 





CYRUS. 
N. B.—To be read straight on, and then the first and 
“= every other line. 
—— 


Mapa, 

Thegreat affection I have hitherto expressed for you 
is false; and I now feel that my indifference towards you 
increases every day; and the more I see of you, the more 
you appear ridiculous in my eyes, and an object of contempt - 
I feel inclinedand inall respects disposed and determined to 
hate you. Believe me, I mever in the least intended to 
offer you myhand. Our last conversation has, I assure you, 
left atediousand wretched insipidity, which by no means has 
possessed me with th texalted op of your character; 
your inconstant temper would always make me miserable : 
and if ever we are united, I should experience nothing but 
the fearful hatred of my parents, added to everlasting dis- 
pleasure, in living with you. I have indeed a faithful heart 
to bestow, but however do not wish you to imagine that it is 
at your service: it is impossible I should give it to one more 
inconstant and capricious than yourself, and one who is less 
capable to do honour to my choice as well as to my family- 
Yes, Madam! I beg and desire you will be persuaded that 
I think sincerely, and you will do me the greatest pleasure 
to avoid me. I shall readily excuse your taking the trouble 
to give mean answer tothis. Yourlettersare always full of 
nonsense and impertinence, and have not the shadow of 
wit or good sense. Adieu! and believe, truly, that I am 
so averse to-you, that it is impossible I should be 

Madam, 


Your affectionate servant and lover, 
ReKEEe 











‘{Biscellanies. 


‘New Colony of Jews.—A Jewish merchant of New 
York, named Mordecai Noah, has demanded permission 
from the Government of the United States, to become 
the purchaser of an Island on the Niagara, between the 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, not far from the English terri- 
tory, and containing about a thousand acres on its sur- 
The Member of Con who acted as reporter 
of the commission char, to examine this demand, 
pointed out to the Chamber, in very lively colours, the 
persecutions to which the Jews are still exposed in many 
parts of Europe, and suggested that the professed prin- 
ciples of the United States perfectly coincided with the 
views of Mr. Noah, in seeking to make this purchase ; 
it being his object to offer an asylum, under the pro- 
tection of the liberal and tolerant laws of the United 
States, to a class of men who sought in vaiu for a coun- 
try on the soil of the old world. In short, it is the in- 
tention of this ent Jew to found a colony of his 
countrymen in this island; and his proposition has been 
sanctioned by the American Legislature. 








Lusus Nature.—Last week, a cat, belonging to Miss 
Bevan, in Frodsham-street, in Chester, produced a kit- 
ten, with one head, particularly divided in the centre, 
four eyes and two tongues. It lived nearly a day, and 
is now in the possession of Mr. Leet, chemist. 
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ELEPHANT. 
— 


The following curious account of an attempt ‘to 
kill an elephant by ipoison is from the Journal of 
Science aod the Arte. What mast strike even the 
must careless observer with astonishment is the im- 
mense quantities of every active poison administered 
without any apparent effect. Prussic acid is, per- 
baps, superior in virulence to arsenic, whuse powers 
are well known; yet we find three ounces of the said 
acid, followed by three ounces of arsenic, so inefh- 
cient, that it required'a four-pouud shot to destroy 
the auimal.—Z£dit. Kal. 

DEATH OF AN ELEPHANT. 


“ An elephant had been brought to Geneva for 
exhibition some mouths ago, aod found to be re- 
markably obedient and docile. In removing this 
animal from place to place, it was aot confined in a 
caravan, but passed openly by the streets and roads, 
attended by three conductors, and no accident bad 
ax yet happened in this way; but, on removing it 
from Geneva the animal became ungovernable, pur- 
suing its guardians, and endeavouring to do mis- 
chief, It returned towards Geneva again, and by 
various means was got into a place of security; aud 
then its proprietor, intimidated by a former accident, 
resulved to have it put to death The first inten- 
tions were to poisun it, and, for this purpose, three 
ounces of prussic acid were mixed with ten ounces 
of spirits, and given to it. The animal took the 
bottle, and drank the liquor; but, after the lapse of 
sume time, did nut seem at all affected by it. Three 
balls were thea prepared,each containing ove ounce 
of arsenic, mixed with sugar and honey, aud were 
eaten by the elephant. ‘Fhe poisoning ed 
at tive o'clock in the morning, and, at the end of an 
hour, not the slightest effect was produced on the 
animal, Finding these means ineffectual, orders 
were given, and the animal was shot with a four- 
pound ball iu the head. 

¢ After a while, the animal was dissected for the 
museum, bat the mascular parts were given to the 
people, who took it home as food. Between three 
and four hundred persons ate of it withuut any fear 
from the puison, aud without any ill effects from in- 
djgestion. 

* This elephaut wasfrom Bengal, was about nine 
feet high, and ten years of age.” 


“mage 








The sinking of the well in Lincoln’s Inn Fields still 
continues; and although the excavation is now sunk to 
an unusual depth, not the least indication of water being 
near has yet been observed. The well sunk some few 
years ago, adjoining St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet- 
street, was dug to the depth of 174 feet before a spring 
was vi 





There-is now living in the vicinity of the Minories an 
old woman, at the advanced age of 111, who was touched 
by Queen Anne for the King’s Evil. 





A gentleman, in 16 days shooting this season in the 
neighbourhood of Ongar and Brentwood, Essex, killed 
40 Brace and a half of partridges, of which number 32 
brace were old birds !!—a remarkable proof how des- 
tructive the storms have been the last suunmer to the 
game in that county. 





Sporting:x—A. Hamilton, Esq, of Mauchline,. while 
out shooting partridges on the 9th instant, in the course 
of his walk, fell.in with and killed.a.very. fine black cock 
on the lands of Seheock, in the parish of Tarbolton; a 
circumstance. that.rarely. occurs.in-the low. grounds ;_ as 
the black cock is.a native of, and.almost,always.contines 
himself to, the highest mountains. A bird of the same 
kind’ was Killed at the back of Maucliine-hill, just 21 
years ago. 





Medallic Biography.—A subscription is:‘now open for 
striking @ hundred.medals in-bronze,. silver, gold, 
in honour of. those men, in.all countries; who have ac- 
quired. the. greatest real: glory, by the distinguished. ser- 
vices they have.rendered to society,..and to the world at 
large. The King. of Sweden subscribed nearly 
£5000 towards this undertaking. 





Anecdotes. 


FEMALE PRESENCE OF MIND. 





i 
[FROM THE GERMAN.] 
a 


_It was a German lady (of a house which had already 
distinguished itself by its heroic courage, and given an 
Em to the German empire) who, by her determined 
conduct nearly made the terrible Duke of Alva tremble. 
When the Emperor, Charles V. after the battle of 
Mublberg, on his march through Franconia and Swabia 
came through Thuringen, the Countess Catharine of 
Schwartzburg a Princess of the house of Heuneburgh, 
obtained trom him a letter of protection (sauve garde ) 
by which her subjects were to be free from any molesta- 
tion from the passing Spanish army. She, on the other 
hand, pledged herself to have bread, beer, and other 
provisions, for just payment, conveyed from Rudolstadt 
to the on over the Saal, tosupply the Spanish troops 
who should pass that river at that place. She used the 
precaution, however, to cause the bridge, which was 
close to the town, immediately to be broken down, and 
again thrown over at a greater distance, lest the too great 
proximity to the town should tempt her me guests. 
At the same time the inhabitants of the different places 
through which the route was to be made, were permitted 
to remove all their most valuable effects, for security, to 
the castle at Rudolstadt. In the mean time the Spanish 
General, accompanied by Henry Duke of Brunswick 
and his sons, approached the town, and invited himself 
by a messenger, whom he sent in advance, to breakfast 
with the Countess of Schwartzburg. So modest a re- 
quest, made at the head of an army, could not well be 
refused. Every thing should be given that the house 
could afford, was the answer, and his Excellency was 
welcomed to partake of the fare. At the same time 
mention ef the serve garde was not omitted, and the Spas 
nish General was earnestly recommended the most con- 
scious observance of it. A friendly reception and a well 
furnished table awaited the Duke, at the castle. He is 
0 to confess that the Thuringian ladies have good 
kitchens, and honour the rights of hospitality. Scarcely 
are they seated, when a messen calls the Cuuntess 
from the Hall. It is reported to her, that, in some vil- 
lages on the march, some of the Spanish soldiery had 
used force and driven away the cattle from the peasants, 
Catharine was the mother of her people; whatever af- 
fected the poorest of subjects affected herself. ‘T’o the 
highest degree exasperated at this breach of promise, yet 
not forsaken by her presence of mind, she commands all 
her domestics to arm themselves, in silence and with every 
despatch, and well to bolt the castle gates: she, herself, 
goes inte the hall, where the Princes are still at table. 
Here she complains to them, in the most moving terms, 
of what had been reported to her, and how badly the 
Imperial promise hadibeon kept. She is answered with 
laughter, and with the remark, that such was the cus- 
tom of war; and that, in a march through a country, 
such little misfortunes were not tc be prevented. ‘* Well, 
we'll see,”’ replied she, enraged, ** my poor subjects must 
have their own again, or, by God! (raising her voice) 
Princes’ blood for oxen blood!” With this emphatic 
declaration she left the room, which, in a few minutes, 
was filled with armed men, who, yet with demonstrations 
of respect, planted themselves, sword in hand, behind 
the Princes’ chairs. On the entrance of this entrepid 
band, the Duke of Alva changed colour, the Princes 
looked at each other, mute and confounded: cut off 
from the army, surriounded by a numerically superior 
and robust body of men, what other option had he than 
patiently to collect himself, and appease the offended 
lady on any condition? Henry, Duke of Brunswick, 
was the first who possessed himself, and he burst into a 
loud laugh. He adopted the sensible expedient of giv- 
ing the whole affair a playful turn, and complimented 
the Countess upon the motherly care and determined 
courage which she showed. He requested her to remain 
quiet, and undertook to persuade the Duke of Alva to 
consent to every thing thatwasjust. He really succeeded, 
too, in inducing this last to give an order on the spot to 
his army to restore the plundered cattle, without delay, 
to the owners. As soon as the Countess of Schwartz- 
burgh was certain of the restitution, she thanked her 
ag in tiie handsomest manner, who politely took 
their leave. 

They who wish to:consult the German original, will 
find it in: (Fr. Schiller’s Wotke XVIIL.. Historische 
Abhandlungen) the Carlsrhue edition of the German 
Classics. 





Lord Chesterfield's ion of Operas.——‘* As for 
Operas, they are Saunietty oe absurd and extravagant 
to mention: I look upon them 45 2 magicscene, con- 
trived to please the eyes and the ears, at the expense of 
the understanding; and I consider singi gs thymings 
and chyming heroes, and princesses, and philosophers, 
as I do the hills, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, 
who amicably joined in one country dance, \to the irre- 
sistible tune of Orpheus’s lyre. Whenever I go to an 
opera, I leave my sense and reason at the door, with my 
half-guinea, and deliver myself up tomy ‘cyes and my 
ears.” —Letter 269. 





Dr. Radcliffe, it is well known, loved his glass; as 
he was one day enjoying it in a convivial circle in a 
coffee-house, a man entered and entreated him to visit 
his wife, who has taken suddenly ill.) "The ‘Dector 
said, he would accompany him. immediately, but.the 
affictionate husband, a stout robust figure, impatient 
of delay, threw the Doctor over his shoulder and ran 
off ‘with him. As they were ascending ‘the stairs, 
** Now,” says the Doctor ‘* I'l be even with you, you 
rascal, for I’ll cure your wife.” 





ECLIPSES. 


Many of our readers, no doubt, remember the story 
of Galileo. A nobleman of some consequence, desi- 
rous of seeing an eclipse, which happened in his’ tithe, 
to the best advantage, applied to the philosopher to admit 
him and his ladies to view the phenomenon through 
his apparatus. Galileo assented, but our fine gentleman 
was too much of a dandy to be dressed in time, and he 
arrived at the observatory when the i was over. 
The ladies were, of course, shockingly disappointed s 
but he consoled them, saying, ** Pray don’t mind it: 
I assure you I have great influence with Galileo, and I 
make no doubt, but to oblige me, he will ‘orm it 
over again!’ Many persons, indeed, have notions 
about heavenly as well as earthly matters. A worthy. 
farmer, in the south of Yorkshire, in the comet. year, 
on being asked by some of his friends in that town if 
he had seen the fiery stranger, replied with much sim- 
plicity, ** No, how could I, when I was at Wakefield 
ail the while ? "—cightcen miles off. 





Parisian Joke.—On the day of the eclipse, when all 
the inhabitants of Paris were without doors, provided 
with pieces of smoked glass, an Englishman was seen 
driving furiously in a jiacre along one of the principal 
strects. ** Where does my Lord wish to go to?” said 
the driver. ‘** To see the eclipse,’ exclaimed the 
Englishman, thrusting his head out of the coach win- 
dow; ‘ only drive up as near to it as possible, for I am 
short-sighted.”—/'rench papers. 





Presence of Mind.—It is recorded of a late Noble 
Earl, that he was suddenly awakened at night in his 
carriage by a highwayman, who, thrusting a pistol 
through the window, and presenting it close to his heart, 
demanded his money, exclaiming, at the same time, 
that **he had heard his Lordship had boasted that he 
never would be robbed by a single highwayman, but 
that he should now betaughtthe contrary.” His Lord- 
ship putting his hand into his pocket,.replied, ‘* Neither 
vente I now be robbed if it was not for that fellow who 
is looking over your shoulder.” The highwayman 
tured: round his head, when his Lordship, who had 
drawn a pistol from his pocket instead of his. purse, 
shot, him dead on the spot. 





A man, called Cesar, lately married a girl of the 
name of Roma, both common namesin Rome. They 
lived.in the Piazza Navona, close to Pasquin’s statue, 
where was found next morning the following advice: 
* Cave, Cesar, me tua Roma republica fiat.” The man 
replied the next day: ‘Caesar imperat!” Buthis an- 
tagonist immediately rejoitied : “* Ergo coronabitur.” 





On Saturday night last, about eight o’clock, a fine 
lark flew into the shop of Arthur Burrow, in Oak-street, 
in this town ; and whilsta man in the shop hetd it in his 
right hand, another came in about’ three minutes and 
contentedly perched upon'his left. To increase the sihs 
gularity of the cireumstanee, a thitd’ came'in sliorily 
after, and was readily seeured.— Preston Chron. Oct. 14. 


= 








A new colonnade is erecting in front of. Drury-lane 
Theatre, to obviate the inconvenience to which ladiés 
were subjected in a rainy eveining. 
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Patural History. 


TOADS IN SOLID TREES. 


—_— 
[From a recent American Journal. ] 
—— 

A short time since, we published an account of the 
discovery of a snake, inclosed ina solid mass of hard 
coal, at the depth of 150 feet from the surface of the 
ground, in a coal-pit in England. The following 
article, communicated from Middletown, Connecticut, 
contains a parallel case of a different animal, inclosed 
ina different, byt not less extraordinary prison in this 
country. 

It is not yet satisfactorily ascertained upon what 
principle certain species of the animal creation, appa- 
rently requiring air for the purposes of respiration, can 
for a long time exist, when totally excluded from the 
atmosphere. Among many instances of this nature, 
may be mentioned one whichoccurred some weeks since 
at Middletown, in Connecticut. At Mr. Stephen 
Miller’s mill, in that place, was sawed an uncommonly 
large pine log, frem which six boards were taken out 
of each side. The log contained 220 rings or grains, 
one of which is annually formed by the growth of the 
tree. Inthe middle of the log was found a hollow 
place about two feet long, and about the size of a man’s 
hat crown. When the tree was felled, the hole must, 
probably, have been nine or ten feet from the earth. 
From this hollow place, when opened at one end 
by the saw, hopped out a pretty large toad, rather 
blacker than usual, and displaying as much activity as 
is common to its family. After a few hops, it jumped 
down the sawpit, plunged into the mill-pond, and dis- 
appeared. As there was no hole in the sides, or in any 
part of the log, except directly in the center, itis sup- 
posed by some that when the tree was young, the toad, 
then probably extremely small, had crept into some 
little defective aperture, since closed up by the growth 
of the tree, and had remained there ever since gradu- 
ally more and more inclosed, as the pine increased in 
size. As the tree grew, the hole must have grown in 
proportion ; so, that, in process of time, the toad must, 
of course, have been greatly relieved from his cramped 
position, and finally accomodated with a snug drawing- 
room, to which nothing was wanting but the company 
of his friends. 

If, according to the Pythagorean doctrine of trans- 
migration, this recluse had once been a man, and if the 
wand of an enchanter could havé restored him to his 
human form and voice, it would have been pleasant to 
learn from him some particulars of our country at the 
distance of two centuries past, and to listen to garru- 
lous old age recounting the history of days of yore. 
He was, probably, when released from prison, the old- 
est living creature in the United States. Admitting 
the uumanitTy of the toad, conjectures might vary, 
whether, in his pristine form, he might have been an 
Indian Sachem of the Pequod or Mohegan tribes, or 
one of the old settlers of Plymouth, New York, or 
Virginia. A calculation of probabilities, founded upop 
the supposed period of his incarceration in the tree, 
would naturally incline minute chronologists to the 
adoption of the former conjectures in preference to the 
Satter. 











An excellent Recipe for destroy Flies.—-To one 
pint of milk add a quarter of a of raw sugar, and 
$wo ounces of pepper, simmer the same toge- 


ther eight or ten minutes, and place it about in shallow 
vessels$ the flies attack it ily, and in a few moe 
ments are suffocated. By this method kitchens, &c. 
may be kept clear of flies all summer, without the dan- 
ger attendipg poison. 





Circumstantial Evidence. 


—— a 


(Continued from our former Numbers. ) 
70 THE EDITOR. 





elie 

Sin,—You have occasionally called the public atten- 
tion to this subject, than which, as you have very pro- 
perly observed, ‘none can be more interesting to the 
philanthropist.” Some years since a murder occurred 
at or near Whiston, in this neighbourhood, which was 
detected by circumstantial evidence of a nature still 
more extraordinary than any youhave recorded. Ido 
not recollect all the particulars, but I believe that a torn 
ballad, in the pocket of the murderer, was the clue 
which led to his detection. My object in addressing 
you is to request some of your numerous readers to 
oblige the public with the particulars of this singular 
detection. 

A READER. 





The following inscription, recording the murder, is 
literally copied from a stone erected on the spot : 

‘* In memory of Edward Culshaw, who was inhumanly 
shot through the head, and robbed, near this piace, 
on the 19th of January, 1784, by John Toms, an 
Irishman, who was executed at Lancaster for the 
horrible deed, having before his execution confessed 
the fact.” 


She Drama. 


LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
—— 
MISS STEPHENS. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


S1r,—During the past week a series of most 
excellent performances have afforded high gratifica- 
tion to select audiences, and especially to the lovers 
of music. The new plays of Henri Quatre and the 
Antiquary, the revived one of Shakspeare’s Comedy 
of Errors, and the old favourite of Love in a Village, 
have given scope to, and been rendered doubly attrac- 
tive by, the sweet warblings of Miss Stephens. This 
lady has more than ever won upon the good opinion 
of the public; she has ravished the hearts as well as 
the ears of her auditors; and yet she is no per- 
former: nor does she pretend to be such. She 
ventures upon the stage like one tempted from the 
drawing-room, to fill a vacancy in dramatised story, 
and when she is welcomed, or her songs are reward- 
ed, by the applause which she never fails to excite, 
you can read in her unassuming and blushing face 
can all this be fur me?” She betrays her artless- 
ness in a thousand ways: she cannot put on a mar- 
ble countenance and talk gloomily to the whimsical 
faces of a Tayleure or a Rees; an embarrassing 
smile will frequently steal up, and ask pardon at the 
same moment, for its intrusion; and it is readily 
granted, for the audience themselves are in a titter. 

Miss Stephens’s singing is of the most perfect and 
effective kind. Its perfection, both musically and 
poetically considered, makes me proud to rank 
this genuine Englishwoman above all the foreigners 
whom it is the fashion to prefer aud to enrich. 
Poety has in her a splendid advocate ; ia articula- 
tion she has no rival; and around the beauties of 
heroic, enamoured, or pathetic imagination, she 
alternately throws such a witchery of inspiring 
energy, lavish sweetuess, and true natural sim. 
plicity, that she elevates the soul to the daring of 
noble deeds, enchants it to love’s tenderness, or 
sinks it to the depths of weeping sorrow, with a 
mastery which acknowledges no limits but the 
boundary of her author’s genius, 








It was reserved for Miss Stephens to call up that 
warmth of applause, the absence of which Mr. Kean 
lamented. In her ‘Echo Song,” the “ Soldier 
Tired,” and two of the songs in the revived Comedy, 
she obtained bursts of approbation almost astound- 
ing; but perhaps the sweetest of all her efforts was 
ia * Auld Robin Gray,” on Friday night. 3 shail 
never forget it while my reason lives. 

But I have spoken of select audiences. They 
were very select indeed. Out of nine nights, seven, 
I think, must bave produced little more than an 
ordinary average; and yet Miss Stephene never 
complained even in looks, and before her benefit she 
made a handsome donation to the Theatrical Fund. 
On her benefit night, however, I am glad to say, she 
had one of the most crowded houses, and certainly 
the mosi genteel one of the season. And she de- 
served it. CLIO. 

P. S. Want of room alone prevents my noticing 
with approbation “Mr. Collins’s obligato accompani- 
ments to Miss Stephens; the exquisite performance 
of Mrs. M‘Gibbon in Elspeth ; the fine water-scene 
in the Antiquary; Mr. Rees’s irresistible humour in 
many characters (1 wish he had never seen Munden ;) 
and Mr. Tayleure’s “ Really, brother, I think not,” 
(but when will Mr T. leave off talking to the au- 
dience ?) 


Eo Correspondents. 


STEAM NAVIGATION.—We have adopted the sugges- 
tion of A FRIEND, by appropriating the whole of the 
pamphlet just published on this subject; and which 
will be found under the scientific department of the 
Kaleidoscope. There are many hints in the essay, or 
memoir, which are particularly interesting to this and 
other pn paps ough the suggestions cannot be 
considered as altogether new; as the scheme for tow- 
ing out vessels becalmed, by means of steam-boats 
was strongly recommended in a series of letters, ad~ 
dressed to the penic by the individual who writes this 
paragraph.—[Sce several letters of (& in the Liver- 
pool Mercury, Vol. V. pages 23; 30, 49, 71, and 121.] 














AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c.—The article on this 
subject, in the American journals, had excited our 
notice, before we were favoured with the copy so 
obligingly supplied by A FRIEND TO THE Ka- 
LEIDOSCOPE.—Our correspondent will perceive that 
we have not been slow in recording a document which 
tends to elucidate the nature of the claim of Sir Wai- 
ter Scott to the high reputation inseparable from the 
real author of these immortal works; to which it is 
said the reputed author is mainly indebted for his 
present title. 





POETICAL FRIENDS.—The poem of Leonora (which 
we preferred inserting entire, rather than dividing it 
between two publications) is of such a length as to 
occapy the whole of this week’s poetical department ; 
a circumstance which will, we trust, satisfactorily apo- 
logise to those correspondents, whose compositions or 
transcriptions have suffered a temporary postpone- 
ment.— We take this opportunity of repeating our 
thanks to the friend who favoured us with the loan of 
his splendid edition of Leonora, of which we have 
availed ourselves on this occasion, and inform him 
that the copy awaits his orders. 


We trust the foregoing paragraph will be satisfactory to 
ANon—W. E. pe pwnicesW, W. M.—A-=0 
—J. H.—BosB TRIPPET. 


Further Communications.—J. H.—F. S. G. 
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